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HOGS ROMAN AND MODERN 
BOAR HUNTING, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 26. 23-24 I published an 
article entitled American Illustrations of Ancient Ro- 
man Life. The illustrations were drawn from a book 
entitled Back Yonder: An Ozark Chronicle, by Way- 
man Hogue (New York, Minton, Balch, and Company, 
1932). In the last paragraph I quoted a passage from 
Mr. Hogue’s book (17-18) in which reference was 
made to the running of hogs in the woods in the Ozark 
mountain district, and to the fact that acorns were a 
common food of hogs there. In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
26. 89-90 I had a paper entitled Reflection in the 
Ozarks of Aspects of Roman Life. On page 89, column 
1, I gave a long quotation from a book entitled Ozark 
Mountain Folks, by Vance Randolph (New York, The 
Vanguard Press, 1932), in which reference was made to 
the fact that in the Ozark mountain district hogs ran 
wild, and allusion was made to their big, sharp ‘‘tushes’’. 

I jot down here a few passages in which reference is 
made by Roman authors to the boar, aper, especially 
to his tusks, to his fighting powers, to the danger of an 
encounter with him, and to the ways in which the Ro- 
mans hunted him: 

Vergil, Eclogues 3. 74-75 quid prodest quod me ipse 
animo non spernis, Amynta, si, dum tu sectaris apros, 
ego retia servo?, 10.55~-56 Interea mixtis lustrabo Mae- 
nala Nymphis aut acris venabor apros; Georgics 3.409 
413 Saepe etiam cursu timidos agitabis onagros, et 
canibus leporem, canibus venabere dammas, saepe 
volutabris pulsos silvestribus apros latratu turbabis 
agens, montisque per altos ingentem clamore premes 
ad retia cervum; Aeneid 1.322—324 vidistis si quam hic 
errantem forte sororum, succinctam pharetra et macu- 
losae tegmine lyncis, aut spumantis apri cursum cla- 
more prementem, 4. 156-158 At puer Ascanius mediis 
in vallibus acri gaudet equo iamque hos cursu, iam 
praeterit illos, spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia 
votis optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere monte leo- 
nem, 10.707-716 Ac velut ille canum morsu de monti- 
bus altis actus aper, multos Vesulus quem pinifer annos 
defendit multosque palus Laurentia, silva pastus ha- 
rundinea, postquam inter retia ventum est, substitit 
infremuitque ferox et inhorruit armos nec cuiquam 
irasci propiusque accedere virtus, sed iaculis tutis- 
que procul clamoribus instant, haud aliter iustae quibus 
est Mezentius irae non ulliest animus stricto concurrere 
ferro:missilibus longe et vasto clamore lacessunt; Hor- 
ace, Carmina 1.1.25-28 manet sub love frigido venator 
tenerae coniugis immemor, seu visa est catulis cerva 
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fidelibus, seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas; Epodes 
2.31-36 aut trudit acris hinc et hinc multa cane apros 
in obstantis plagas, aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 
turdis edacibus dolos, pavidumque leporem et advenam 
laqueo gruem iucunda captat praemia; Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses 4.721-723 (the sea-creature with which Perseus 
is fighting) .vulnere laesa gravi modo se sublimis in 
auras attollit, modo more ferocis versat apri quem tur- 
ba canum circumsona terret <a ‘conative’ present >; 
Pliny, Epistulae 1.6, passim; Martial 1.49. 23-26 Ibi 
inligatas mollibus dammas plagis mactabis et vernas 
apros leporemque forti callidum rumpes equo, cervos 
relinques vilico, 12.1.1-3 Retia dum cessant latra- 
toresque Molossi et non invento silva quiescit apro, 
otia, Prisce, brevi poteris donare libello; Juvenal 1.21- 
22 Cum tener uxorem ducat spado, Mevia Tuscum figat 
aprum et nuda teneat venabula mamma... . ; Varro, 
Res Rusticae 2.9.1 . . . apris qui in silvis saepe dentibus 
canes occiderunt; Lucretius 5.1326—1327 Et validis 
socios caedebant dentibus apri tela infracta suo tingentes 
sanguine saevi; Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2.127 
Iamque illa cernimus, ut contra vim et metum suis se 
armis quaeque defendant, cornibus tauri, apri dentibus, 
morsu canes ....; Ovid, Metamorphoses 3.213... 


Hylaeusque fero nuper percussus ab apro.... ; Martial . 


13.94.1 Dente timetur aper, defendunt cornua cervum 

... } Phaedrus 1.21.3-5 Defectus annis et desertus 
viribus leo cum iaceret spiritum extremum trahens, 
aper fulmineis spumans venit dentibus, et vindicavit 
ictu veterem iniuriam. 


Apuleius, Metamorphoses 8.4 I give in full, in The 
Loeb Classical Library translation (the version of W. 
Adlington [1566], revised by Stephen Gaselee :see pages 


349, 351): 


On a day Tlepolemus went to the chase with Thra- 
syllus to hunt for wild beasts, but only for goats—if in- 
deed goats be wild beasts—for his wife Charite desired 
him earnestly to meddle with no other beasts which 
were of more fierce and wild nature, armed with tusk or 
horn. When they were come within the chase to a great 
thicket on a hill, fortressed about with briars and 
thorns, they compassed round the goats, which had 
been spied out by trackers; and by and by warning was 
given to let loose the dogs, that had been bred of a noble 
stock, to rout up the beasts from their lairs. They, re- 
membering all their careful teaching, spread out and 
covered every entry; and first they did not give tongue, 
but when on a sudden the signal was given they rushed 
in with such a cry that all the forest rang again with the 
noise; but behold there leaped out no goat, no timid 
deer, nor hind, most gentle of all beasts, but an horrible 
and dangerous wild boar, such as no one had seen be- 
fore, thick with muscles and brawn, with a filthy and 
hairy hide, his bristles rising along his pelt, foaming at 
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the mouth, grinding his teeth, looking direfully with 
fiery eyes, and rushing like lightning as he charged 
with his furious jaws. The dogs that first set upon him 
he tare and rent with his tusks, and rifled them up and 
hurled them away on every side, and then he ran quite 
through the nets that had checked his first charges and 


escaped away.... 

In § 5 Apuleius tells how the boar, facing his foes, 
“returned against them burning with the fire of his 
wild nature, and gnashing his teeth, pried with his 
eyes on whom he might first assail with his tusks... ."’ 
When Tlepolemus’s horse, treacherously assailed by 
Thrasyllus, ‘fell down in much blood to the ground 
and threw despite his will his master....’’, then “the 
boar came upon Tlepolemus, and furiously tare and 
rent first his garments and then him with his teeth as 
he would rise... .”’ 

Every reader of the Aeneid will recall the word 
indago, used, in 4.121, dum trepidant alae saltusque 
indagine cingunt, to describe a circle of nets set round a 
space of ground into which the game is to be driven. 
For an excellent discussion of the practices covered by 
this word see William Smith, A Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities’, 1. 545, 546 (Part II of the 
article Rete [London, Murray, 1891}). 

I would call particular attention to what is said by 
Apuleius (see above) about the cries of the hounds. 
Well worth quoting in full, for several reasons, but 
especially for its references to hunting hounds, is a 
passage in a very interesting book by A. J. Butler, 
Sport in Classic Times (New York, Dutton, 1930. For 
a review, by Professor A. D. Fraser, of this book see 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 25.44-45). On pages 81-86 
Mr. Butler writes of boar-hunting. The passage is in 
large measure a paraphrase of what is said on this sub- 
ject by Xenophon in his treatise on hunting, the 
Cynegeticus' (footnotes 2-7 are reproduced from Mr. 
Butler’s book). 


...We may pass on to boar-hunting, and return to 
Xenophon, who lived in a country famous in legend for 
the great size of its boars?. He gives nets, spears, jav- 
elins, and foot-traps as the main apparatus of the chase, 
for which Indian, Cretan, Locrian, or Spartan hounds of 
first-class strain are recommended as good fighters. Pin- 
dar too describes the hound of Sparta from Taygetus as 
the cleverest of all four-footed creatures at hunting (Fr. 
73): and one may remark here with what force Shake- 
speare’s extraordinary knowledge even of things classi- 
cal comes home. In Midsummer Night’s Dream (IV.1) 
he makes Hippolyta say: 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once 

When in a wood of Crete they bayed the boar 
With hounds of Sparta. Never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding... . 


and Theseus replies: 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 


iThe Cynegeticus has been translated by H. G. Dakyns, author 
of a translation, in four volumes, of all the works of Xenophon (Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1890, 1892, 1897, 1897). For the translation of the 
Cynegeticus see 4.73-126. Mr. Dakyns entitles this piece “On Hunt- 
ing, A Sportsman’s Manual’’. In a volume of The Loeb Classical 
Library, entitled Xenophon, Scripta Minora, With an English 
Translation by E. C. Marchant (London, Heineman, New York, 
Putnam, 1925), 366-457, one may find text and translation of this 
treatise. K. 

2When Heracles brought home the boar of Erymanthus, King 
Eurystheus was so scared at the sight of the carcase that he fled and 
hid himself in a copper cauldron. 


Crook-kneed and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 


The music of hounds was clearly loved as much in 
Shakespeare’s day as in Mr. Jorrocks’: but there is 
nothing quite corresponding to this delight in the melo- 
‘ious chorus of hounds to be found in classical writings. 
Xenophon goes on to say that stout nets are required, 
and the rope of the mesh must be woven of three strands, 
each strand made up of fifteen threads: the top and 
bottom border ropes must be half as thick again, and 
be furnished with metal rings to take a running rope’. 
The javelins or hurling spears of every sort must have 
broad keen blades and strong shafts; the thrusting 
spears have blades 15 inches long, with strong teeth or 
prongs welded on the socket, the shaft of cornel wood, 
as thick as the shaft of a soldier’s pike; and a company 
of several huntsmen must work together. The teeth on 
the spear-head are up-turned, 7. e. curved towards the 
point of the spear—not the butt. 

When they reach a place in which they believe the 
boar to harbour, a single Spartan hound is slipped to 
cast about, and the other hounds are taken round on 
leash‘ with him. As soon as a trail is found, the hunters 
follow it in single file and will read their own signs of the 
boar’s passage in hoof-prints, broken saplings, or barked 
trunks of trees. The trail which the hound follows will 
usually lead to a dense covert, in which boars like 
to harbour, and on finding the lair the hound will give 
tongue: the boar, however, generally refuses to be 
roused. In that case call off the hound and tie him up 
with the rest of the pack at some distance. Now is the 
time to arrange the nets, which must be set in the most 
convenient and likely places, and every net should have 
a deep salient or pocket, the sides supported on forked 
props, care being taken to allow plenty of light to get 
through the meshes. The guide rope running along the 
bottom of the net must be securely anchored to the trunk 
of a tree. 

The nets being all duly placed, the company take 
their javelins and hunting spears, untie all the hounds, 
and go forward in wide open order’, so that the boar 
may have a clear passage, if he wheels about and de- 
clines to be driven forward: otherwise, if the line is too 
close, someone is likely to be damaged when he charges 
back. The most practised huntsman goes ahead of the 
line with the hounds, hallooing them forward till they 
reach the boar’s lair and make for him. Rising up in 
alarm, he will toss any hound that meets him in front, 
and will charge up to the nets. Finding his way barred, 
he will stand still, and this is the moment for the hounds 
to press hard upon him, while the hunters hurl stones 
and javelins from a distance to make him shove against 
the mesh hard enough to pull the guide-rope tight and 
so close the net. Then the most expert and most power- 
ful man in the field may come up in fgont and drive his 
spear into him. 

If, however, in spite of the shower of stones and jav- 
elins he fails to shove into the net, but wheels about to 


41Xen. Cyn. X. 2. The depth of the net is not clear: Mr. Marchant 
puts it at about twelve feet. But the nets for large game were made 
of rope and very strong: those which are shown in painting or 
sculpture often look like fences of trellis-work. Two or more men 
were required for carrying even a short length of such netting <see 
an illustration in Smith, A Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, 1.545. C. K.>. The cloud-net for small birds was so called 
for its lightness in contrast to the heavy rope meshes. 

‘Shakespeare also thought of the boar-hounds as taken to the 
hunting ground on leash. A few lines before the passage quoted in 
the text above, Theseus remarks: 

My love shall hear the music of my hounds 
Uncoupled in the western valley. 

‘dwodelrevras dm wodd in the Greek. The whole con 
text, and indeed the very nature of the case, requires the interpre- 
tation I have given, as against Mr. Marchant’'s ‘‘keeping well be 
hind one another.”’ which would imply an advance in line ahead. 
Such a line would be useless for driving the boar towards the nets: 
it must be line abreast which is intended. 
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the rear and makes for one of his assailants, that man 
must advance with his spear couched, his legs as in 
wrestling not far apart, left foot forward and left hand 
foremost on the shaft. The boar’s eye and every move- 
ment of his head must be keenly watched, or by a sud- 
den jerk of his tusks he may knock the spear out of the 
hunter’s hand. In that case the man should fall flat on 
his face and cling hard to the underwood, because in 
that position the boar with his upcurved tusks cannot 
get a lift on him, whereas in a raised posture he is cer- 
tain to be gored and battered. Failing to raise his en- 
emy, the boar stands over and tramples him: and then 
the only chance of escape from such deadly peril is for 
one of his fellow-huntsmen to rush up with his spear 
balanced for throwing, though he dare not cast it for 
fear of killing his comrade: but as the boar will turn in 
a frenzy of rage on the newcomer, the man on the 
ground can jump up, recover his spear, and with the same 
grip must drive it into the boar’s chest inside the shoul- 
der-blade. Such is the force of a charging boar, that but 
for the metal prongs on the socket of the spear the shaft 
would drive home far enough to bring the boar’s tusks 
close to the man. By the metal prongs may possibly be 
meant cross-pieces rather than short spikes: in any case 
the points are curved upwards towards the point of the 
spear. It is somewhat strange that Xenophon makes no 
mention here of the hunting-knife, which surely the 
hunter carried, and which would have stood him in 
good stead when overthrown by the boar. Martial has 
two lines upon the hunting-knife founded on this very 
incident: 


Si dejecta gemes longo venabula rostro, 
Hic brevis in grandem cominus ibit aprum; 


1. e., if you groan as the boar’s long snout wrenches the 
spear from your grasp, you can plunge the short knife 
into his carcase at close quarters®, 

The same practice of couching the spear and stand- 
ing left foot foremost to receive the charge of a lion is 
commended by Oppian’. 

There is another way of going after boar. Nets are set 
in paths leading up from the vales to oak copses, in 
winding glens, rocky places, or in runs down to marsh- 
land or pools of water. At every net a hunter is posted, 
and when the hounds have found their quarry and 
driven him into a net, the hunter must finish him with 
his spear. In very hot weather the boar may even be run 
down by hounds, for in spite of his enormous strength 
he tires out after prolonged hard breathing. Many 
hounds are killed in this kind of hunting, and the men 
too run danger of their lives: for when the boar is at 
bay, standing in water or on a steep slope or in covert, 
the hunter advancing with his spear is certain to be 
charged. Nevertheless advance he must and show in 
action the spirit which determined his love of the sport. 
Spear at the charge, and left shoulder forward: then if 
a falls, it will not be through failure to do the right 
thing. 


For over twenty years I have had among my clip- 
pings an article entitled The Emperor William as a 
Sportsman, by Edward Breck. By an unfortunate ac- 
cident I cannot now tell in what periodical this article 
appeared. Of its eight pages nearly three are taken up 
by four illustrations, two full-page illustrations, one a 
half-page illustration, the fourth smaller. From this 
article 1 quote some paragraphs (extra ‘leading’ be- 
tween paragraphs indicates that the paragraphs are not 
consecutive). 


... Looking on may, on occasion, turn out to be fully 
as exciting as riding to hounds. Last autumn the boar 


‘Ep. XIV.31. So Tac. Ann. III.43 couples spear and knife for 
hunting. 7Cyn. I1.475-8. 


took it into his head to swim a narrow stream, on the 
other side of which a company of sight-seers were lining 
the bank, and caused a regular stampede by charging 
into the thickest of the crowd, which fled right and left 
for dear life, for a powerful and enraged wild boar with 
tusks four or five inches long is no pleasant customer to 
tackle without weapons. 


The districts of Letzlingen, Koenigswusterhausen, 
Grunewald and some others are not reserved for the 
private sport of His Majesty, and here are held the im- 
perial court hunts. All these are great state affairs, to 
which invitations are issued to the ambassadors and 
other personages of lofty rank at the Berlin court. 

One of the best known districts for hunts of this de- 
scription is the forest of Letzlingen, the center of the 
great ‘‘Letzlinger Heide’ (heath), an extensive, some- 
what hilly tract of land, the haunt of fallow deer and 
wild pigs. All the court hunts are called in German 
hunting-parlance ‘‘eingestellte Treiben,” or ‘‘restricted 
drives;” that is, all the shooting goes on in a part of the 
forest surrounded either by a high rail fence, nets, large 
sheets of canvas, or simply by ropes from which are sus- 
pended gaily colored strips of cloth (‘‘Lappen’’) bearing 
the royal arms of Prussia. These artificial barriers pre- 
vent the game from running at large, and guarantee the 
high-born sportsman a good shot, or rather many such, 
with the minimum of exertion. 

The forests of Letzlingen contain three such districts, 
fenced in with strong rails and devoted respectively to 
wild boar, fallow deer and, the third, to all kinds of deer. 
The Letzlingen hunt falls in the latter part of November 
of each year, and commonly lasts two days. At this 
time the rutting season for the red and fallow deer is at 
an end. As soon as the date is fixed preparations are 
begun to render the success of the event beyond doubt. 
Anarmy of beaters is mustered, which, under the lead of 
numerous royal ‘‘Jaeger,"’ surrounds the whole forest. 
With the dogs on the leash they press steadily forward 
from all sides, until, by clever manipulation, the wild 
sows are driven into one fenced-off park, the fallow deer 
into another and the other game into the third. This, it 
is needless to say, is not the work of one, or even two or 
three days, but is, nevertheless, always finished by the 
day before the court hunt begins. 


The inclosed ‘‘Revier’’ of the boar hunt at Letzlingen 
forms an irregular square, the greater part of which 
consists of a Grae’ Toul of young pine with thick 
underbrush, where the wild boar, driven in the da 
before, find an excellent refuge. On the borders of this 
almost impenetrable thicket, and about fifty yards 
from it, the shooting-stands are put up, with their 
screens built in such a manner that they seem to form a 

art of the wood itself. A number of narrow runs have 

een cut through the thicket opening into the clearing, 
which is called the ‘‘big run.’’ A stretch of about one 
hundred and fifty yards of more open forest runs back 
on the other side of the shooting-stands to the high 
fence. This open wood and the “big run’’ form the 
scene of the shooting and the final grapple with the 
spear and knife. 


But let us off to the boar hunt, for the pale sun is al- 
ready high in the heavens. This time a stout spear, 
called a ‘‘Saufeder,"’ is found in each stand, for a boar 
hunt is no child's play, and an old and furious boar, es- 
pecially when wounded, will often attack his enemy, 
and is a very rough customer altogether. Meanwhile the 
“Ruedemaenner,”’ or beaters, each armed with hanger 
and spear, have entered the forest and begun oper- 
ations, accompanied by the packs. Do not imagine, 
however, that I am speaking of a couple of dozen sleek, 
handsome hounds when I use the expression “‘pack.”’ 
The dogs used in hunting the boar in Germany are re- 
markable neither for their beauty nor for their pedigree, 
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being for the most part half-bred shepherd dogs, terri- 
ers, and indeed almost any description of canine that 
possesses a good nose and plenty of ‘‘sand.”’ This latter 
quality is a sine qua non, for the pigs must be actually 
attacked in the midst of the thick underbrush and 
ousted out of it, so that they will run down the small 
paths into the “big run,’’ where the military repeating 
rifles await them. 

Soon the forest, just now so peaceful and silent, is 
filled with the shouts of the beaters, the barking and 
yelping of the pack and the wild squealing of the pigs. 
These last are, however, by no means so easily dis- 
lodged from their lairs, and a perfect pandemonium of 
bustle, uproar and fight ensues in the midst of the 
thicket. At last the savage brutes begin to emerge into 
the “big run,’’ and the sharp crack of a rifle is heard, 
followed by a quick succession of reports from the 
other stands to right and left. 

The fusillade is on. Like flashes the seemingly so 
clumsy creatures rush wildly out of the dark, snow- 
laden fir underbrush across the ‘‘big run,’’ between the 
high trees of the outer border of the “ Jagdrevier.”’ 

He who has never seen a wild boar in full flight before 
the pursuing dogs, and made frantic by the banging 
of the guns, can hardly imagine how quick the unwieldly 
black beast can be. A German hunting adage says that 
“a wild sow in flight is as sly as a fox and as swift as a 
hare.’’ Only for a moment does the frightened quarry 
expose itself to the marksman, who must have a quick 
eye and a steady hand if he hopes to bring it down 
before it reaches the forest beyond and disappears 
among the lofty pines and hemlocks. As a rule the wild 
pig is so frightened and ‘‘flabbergasted”’ by the worrying 
of the beaters and dogs, and the firing, that he will do 
his best to save his skin by fleeing and hiding; but when 
once wounded there is no saying what he will do. He 
may crawl into a hole to die, but is fully as likely to 
charge the nearest huntsman in the most furious man- 
ner, and then it is a good policy to “‘stand from under.” 

Those pigs that escape across the “big run’”’ into the 
high wood unscathed, rush about seeking for cover, and 
often return to the run to be shot at a second and even 
a third time. They are too clever to attempt to regain 
the underbrush on the other side of the run, knowing 
full well that they would have to run the deadly gaunt- 
let once more; for the dogs would be upon them again 
in a trice, and this time lucky indeed would be piggy if 
he got off without a hole in his bristly hide. After a time 
the emperor makes a sign and the horns blow the call 
“Cease Shooting,” after which a single shot would be 
the greatest infringement of the laws of the court hunt. 

Now comes the ‘‘tug of war,” for scores of poor beasts 
are lurking, more or less seriously wounded, in the holes 
and copses by the high fence, and no good sportsman 
will let a wounded animal languish. On the contrary, he 
is compelled by the rules of the chase to give the beast 
the coup de grace. The beaters come in with some of the 
dogs and join the gentlemen in their search for wounded 
game. Suddenly the dogs rush into an oak thicket. 
There is a snarling and grunting, and the next moment 
ou dashes a big black shape directly at the kaiser. Its 
progress is soon arrested, however, by the yelping curs 
that fasten themselves to its ears, legs, tail—anywhere 
they can get a hold. The boar fights viciously, and lays 
one dog sprawling at its feet; but the emperor has 
rushed in, and aiming quickly but carefully, he drives 
his stout spear with a mighty thrust behind the shoul- 
ders of the savage brute, and the hunt is over. 


In The Saturday Evening Post 207, Number 11 
(September 15, 1934) there was an article entitled Hog 
Dogs of Catahoula (see pages 16-17, 69-70, 73). 

Catahoula is a parish in Louisiana. The hog dogs are 
used in driving into stockades, at the proper season, 
hogs that have been allowed to run wild. 


I quote from this article several paragraphs (17, 69): 


Tensas Parish lies along the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, halfway between Vicksburg and Natchez. 
Gigantic embankments at the front protect it from 
overflow, and its level acres, incredibly fertile, were now 
beginning to show the green of young corn. Cotton in 
restricted quantities would be planted later. Plan- 
tations next to the monster stream are well drained, 
while in vast areas of timber swamps at the rear, multi- 
tudes of hogs run wild, feeding on roots and acorns. 
When a skim of water covers the lowlands, they catch 
plenty of succulent crawfish... . 

A wild hog is no different i:om our domestic sluggard 
that fattens in a sty. The best breeds are turned loose 
by their owners—Duroc-Jerseys, Poland Chinas, Berk- 
shires, Essex—and no animal reverts to type, or goes 
native, more promptly than.a pig. He may have been 
pampered as the household pet, but one brief taste of 
freedom makes him the most dangerous brute that 
ranges our forests, the only creature that deliberately 
and wantonly attacks a man. Instead of a slothful ani- 
mal that dozes in his wallow, we find the razorback, 
powerful, vicious and swift as lightning. When he grows 
old, and young boars combine to drive him from the 
herd, the ousted monarch retires to solitude, gnashing 
his teeth and brooding over his wrongs; then it’s wise to 
let that fellow alone. A wolf won’t venture near, nor a 
bear or panther. Two enormous tusks curl upward and 
backward from his lower jaw, like curving scimitars of 
ivory, that by one sidewise swipe will disembowel a dog. 

Some woodsmen contend that the tusks of a domestic 
boar grow much longer after he goes native, because he 
uses them more, and nature develops a weapon to meet 
his needs. Other keen observers say that this is not 
true; that the tusks of a boar in captivity will be about 
the same length as those of one that has gone wild. The 
wild boar, however, shows less fat about the jowls, so 
that more of his gleaming ivory is exposed. When he 
comes charging through the brushwood, it’s a fearsome 
sight, and the fleeing tenderfoot is apt.to overestimate 
his tusks. 

One pair found by Governor Parker measured seven 
and five-eighths inches, taken from the boar that at- 
tacked Doctor Rixey, personal physician to President 
Theodore Roosevelt, while Teddy was on a hunting 
expedition. This infuriated devil might have slain 
Doctor Rixey, if Holt Collier, the celebrated Negro 
hunter, had not thrown himself between them, grappled 
the beast and stabbed him to death. Doctor Rixey, I 
am told, now has his tushes as a souvenir of luck. 

At another time two friends of mine were fishing on 
the Tensas River, a crooked creek that meanders 
through the wilderness, and had a Negro paddling their 
skiff. They saw a half-grown shote rooting for mussels 
along the bank, and shot him to make spare ribs. The 
Negro paddled them ashore and both white men jumped 
out to pick up their supper, when the pig began to 
squeal, which is the signal for a rally. A rally in hog life 
means a muster of the clan. Every able-bodied porker 
that’s big enough to battle must rush to aid his fallen 
comrade. So, when my friends stooped to lift their pig, 
they heard all around them the ‘‘Woof! Woof! Woof!’’ 
of warlike beasts that came crashing through the cane- 
brake. With the suddenness of a nightmare, from all 
directions a drove of wild hogs converged upon them, 
boars with white tusks, sows with angry hackles. My 
friends had to run—run right now—with mad hogs at 
their heels. The Negro paddler got scared and backed 
off, so that his employers must outswim the frenzied 
beasts and scramble into their boat, with redhot re- 
marks to the Negro. 

These instances out of many are mentioned to show 
that the herding of wild hogs is not a pink tea. 


CHARLES KNAPP 


~~ 
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Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, 
Apollonius, and Vergil. By George Eckel Duck- 
worth. Princeton University Dissertation. Princeton 
University Press (1933). Pp. (vi), 135. $1.50. 


The purpose of Dr. Duckworth’s study (3) is to dis- 
cover whether Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil agree 
in their methods of forecasting future events, and, if 
they do not agree, how they differ, and, finally, whether 
their foreshadowing lessens the reader’s interest and 
mars the effectiveness of the poems. He has done well 
what he set out to do; the dissertation is an excellent 
piece of work. 

Dr. Duckworth judges the poems as we have them, 
and therefore, as far as is possible, seeks in the poems 
themselves an explanation of real or assumed discrep- 
ancies, instead of resorting to the once more popular 
method of athetesis or postulating stratification of the 
Homeric Poems, and to theories of composition of the 
Aeneid or lack of final revision of that poem. Con- 
sequently his discussions of many disputed passages 
add to the value of the dissertation for the student 
of any of the three poets. The careful index (123-132) 
of all the passages considered in the dissertation makes 
the discussions readily available. 

The most important conclusions of the study may 
be summarized as follows!. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
employ the devices for indicating the future as sim- 
ilarly as possible, if allowance is made for the difference 
of themes. In approximately the first two-thirds of each 
poem there is a gradual development of the reader’s 
foreknowledge; then the remainder is forecast in more 
detail. The suspense is that of anticipation’, except in 
so far as the reader vicariously shares the uncertainty 
of the characters. The latter have foreknowledge or 
foreboding of the future only when this lies beyond the 
limits of the tale, but the reader receives in advance a 
hint of the outcome of the plot. 

Apollonius adopts Homer's ways of foreshadowing in 
general only in Book 3; in Books 1-2 he not only gives 
the reader no more knowledge of the future than the 
characters possess, but he is also far more chary of this 
information than Homer is; the paucity of foreshadow- 
ing is particularly noticeable in Book 4. He does, how- 
ever, introduce a most important innovation: one of his 
characters, Phineus, hints (2.311-316), in a manner 
quite un-Homeric, that he knows more of the future 
than he will tell his listeners. 

Vergil uses the devices of both his predecessors, but 
by his tendency to give the reader vague hints rather 
than definite information takes a step in advance of 

1The Table of Contents will show in more detail the scope of the 
work: Introduction iwi Devices Used to Forecast the Future (5— 
27); Forecasting of Events Beyond the Epic (28-36); Forecasting of 
Events Within the Epic and Its Effect upon Suvgeese (37-115) ): 
I, Events Forecast to the Reader, but Not to the Characters (37 
79), II, Events Forecast Both to the Reader and to the Characters 
(80-99), III, Events Not Forecast to the Reader (100-115); Con- 
clusion: Vergil and His Epic Predecessors (116-122); Index to Pas- 
sages from Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil <Considered in the Dis- 
sertation> (123-132); Bibliographical Index (133-135). <There is 
no Index Rerum. & K.>. : 

2Among the announcements of the future made by the poet him- 

self (6) ht also have been included Homer's mention of the pur- 

pose of a chi racter. This is often used to announce the theme of a 
ollowing episode: see e. g. Iliad 4.88, 5.2; Odyssey 15.3, 23.2. 


both. Thus, while in Homer the suspense is that of 
anticipation and in Apollonius the frequent failure to 
arouse suspense lessens our interest in the narrative, 
in reading Vergil greater curiosity is aroused and to the 
suspense of anticipation is added that of uncertainty. 
In this way Vergil takes advantage of Homer’s method 
and also toa considerable extent anticipates the method 
of the modern narrator. 

Dr. Duckworth’s conclusions and inferences are for 
the most part expressed with moderation and caution. 
Occasionally, however, he seems to press the evidence 
a little too strongly. For example, on page 23, he says, 
‘“*... In one instance the lack of consent to a command 
indicates <the italics are mine> that it will not be ful- 
filled. Patroclus does not reply when Achilles orders 
him... not to advance against Troy (JI. xvi, 83-96) 

...’ In Homer, when a superior gives a command 
which cannot be carried out at once, the inferior makes 
no comment if the instructions are clear: it is taken for 
granted that he intends to obey. That Patroclus had no 
intention of disregarding the orders of Achilles seems 
clear from Iliad 16.685. Therefore Dr. Duckworth’s 
word ‘“‘indicates’’ is too strong, for it is by no means 
certain that Homer intended by the silence of Patro- 
clus to foreshadow his fatal disobedience. 

Dr. Duckworth finds (109-110) ‘‘rudimentary traces 
of false foreshadowing’ in Homer. If he means in- 
tentional or conscious misleading of the hearer, one 
can hardly agree with him. One of Homer’s chief claims 
to preeminence in the field of pure narrative is the 
perfect harmony which he maintains with his audience 
and his unerring courtesy to his hearer. This would be 
marred by any false foreshadowing, even rudimentary. 
Furthermore, the four instances given by Dr. Duck- 
worth, if examined only in the light of evidence in the 
poems, acquit the poet of misleading us. (1) The poet’s 
statement that Poseidon raged against Odysseus until 
he reached his native land (Odyssey 6.330-331) does 
not give the hearer (109) ‘‘the false impression of 
additional woes on the journey from Phaeacia to Ithaca 
....’’ Poseidon’s words (5.288-289) prove the contrary, 
for they show that with the hero’s arrival at Scheria 
his troubles at sea are, by fate, at an end. Besides, in 
its context the poet’s reference to the wrath of Poseidon 
is used merely to explain why Athena has not appeared 
to Odysseus thus far in the poem (in 6.326 Odysseus 
refers only to the storm in Book 5) and why she cannot 
appear to him as openly as at Troy (compare Odyssey 
3.221-222) until he reaches Ithaca. Poseidon rages, but 
the hearer knows that fate prevents him from venting 
his rage on Odysseus. (2) The assertion (110) that 
Homer failed to develop properly the theme of Nau- 
sicaa’s approaching marriage is based solely on in- 
genious, but unsupported inferences, notably those of 
Professor Woodhouse*. The expressed preference of 
Odysseus for his own home rather than to have a 
goddess for his wife, even with immortality for him- 
self as dower (Odyssey 5.215-224), sufficiently guards 
the hearer against expecting a more romantic use of 


3See W. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer's Od 
Chapter VII, pages 54-65 (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, roe. 
<For a review, by Professor Bassett, of this book see THE Crassi- 
CAL. WEEKLY 25.5-7. C. K.> 
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Nausicaa’s prospect of marriage. (3) The impression 
upon the hearer with regard to the fate of the Phaea- 
cians is false only if the text of the Odyssey is altered‘. 
(4) The threat of Achilles to give Hector’s body to the 
dogs (Iliad 22.354) does not give a false impression 
because the hearer is not told at once that it will not 
be carried out. This threat of Achilles is of vital im- 
portance in the plot®. Hence Achilles is made to utter it 
three times (22.354, 23.21, 182-183). Immediately after 
the final repetition of the threat the poet reassures us 
by saying (23.184-185) that Aphrodite was keeping 
the dogs from the body. The proper place for this 
reassurance is after the third utterance, not after the 
first. 

Dr. Duckworth’s suggestion (100-103) that in the 
opening and the closing words of Phineus’s prophecy 
(Argonautica 2.311-316, 425, imitated by Vergil, 
Aeneid 3.377-380, 461), Apollonius consciously de- 
parted from Homer's method of forecasting the future, 
in the direction of the modern technique of arousing 
curiosity by withholding information from the reader, 
and that this was possibly due to the influence of Attic 
tragedy, raises a most important and interesting ques- 
tion. Dr. Duckworth himself thinks (105, 121) that the 
unfamiliarity of the events described, especially in the 
Aeneid, Books 7-12, may partly account for the new 
departure. One might suggest also that the difference 
between the story recited orally and the poem intended 
to be read may also have had much to do with this 
difference of technique between Homer and his suc- 
cessors. This point, which cannot be discussed here, 
is mentioned chiefly to indicate that the importance 
of Dr. Duckworth's dissertation lies not only in its 
conclusions, but also in the questions which it raises. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SAMUEL E. BASSETT 


The City Wall of Imperial Rome: An Account of its 
Architectural Development from Aurelian to Narses. 
By Ian A. Richmond. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press (1930). Pp. xii, (ii), 279. 22 Plates. 45 Figures 
in the Text!. 

The increasing embarrassment which, in the second 
half of the third century A. D., attended the efforts of 
the Roman Emperors to hold in check the barbarians 
culminated in the determination of Aurelian to sur- 
round Rome by a wall. The structure was begun in 271. 


‘] have discussed this point in Classical Philology 28 (1933), 
05-307. 
. ‘See my article, Achilles’ Treatment of Hector's Body, Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 
54 (2933). 41-65. 
<!The contents of the book are as follows: < Table of > Contents 
(vii-ix); List of Plates (x); <List of> Figures in the Text (xi-xii); 
Glossary <of Terms, e. g. ancones, berm, cyma, merlon> (xii); List 
of Abbreviations (xiv); Introduction (1-5); Part I. General Features 
and Ancient Descriptions (7~55): I, The Wall in Its Present State 
7-26), II, Ancient Literary Sources, Including Two Renaissance 
Studies (27-55); Part II. The Architectural Evolution of the Wall 
(57-90): I, The Construction of the Wall (57-75), II, The Towers 
and Their Evolution (76-83), III, Necessaria (84°66). IV, Repairs 
to the Wall and Towers (87-90); Part III. The Gates (91~239): I, 
Introductory (91-92), II, Existing Gates (93-184), III, Demolished 
Gates (185-228), IV, Existing Posterns (229-235), V, Demolished 
Posterns (236-239); Part IV. Historical Interpretation of the Re- 
mains (241-267): I, Aurelian's Wall and Gates (241-250), II, From 
Aurelian to Honorius (251-256), III, The Restoration of Honorius 
(257-262), IV, From Honorius to Narses (263-267); Appendix I, 
Text of the Einsiedeln List <of Gates, etc.> (268); Appendix II, 
Index to the Towers and Curtains of the Wall (269-270); Indexes 
(271-279): I, <Index of> Ancient Literature, Artists, and Modern 
Authorities (271-273), II, General Index (273-279). C. K.>. 


It was accomplished by citizen labor; the legions were 
at that time engaged in their hazardous campaign 
against Zenobia. Rome had for many generations 
slighted her fortifications. The so-called Wall of Ser- 
vius, which seems actually to have been constructed in 
the fourth century B. C., had fallen into complete ruin 
by the time of Augustus. But the necessity for the erec- 
tion, of a new defense is indicative not so much of the 
declining power of Roman arms as it is of the survival 
of an obsolete and inefficient system of garrisoning 
throughout the Empire, a system that had to be re- 
organized and readjusted a generation later in the days 
of Diocletian. 

To-day the wall is seen standing throughout two- 
thirds of its original circuit. It reaches, at certain points, 
a height of sixty feet. It has well sustained the assaults 
of time. The artillery of Bixio in 1849 and that of Gari- 
baldi in 1870 wrought more damage to the structure 
than did the natural erosion of more than a dozen cen- 
turies. 

The Aurelianic Wall is noticed frequently by writers 
of the fifteenth century and later, but, strangely enough, 
no detailed account of it has appeared since 1821. 
The moenia thus proved a most fruitful field for the re- 
searches of Mr. Richmond and his associates of the 
British School at Rome, who began their survey as 
early as 1924. The complete results of their studies are 
embodied in the volume under review, The City Wall 
of Imperial Rome. ..., a work which, by reason of its 
extraordinary wealth and accuracy of historic and 
architectural detail, will require, one feels, no revision 
for many years to come. 

The wall as erected by Aurelian resembled the Hadri- 
anic wall of Northern Britain. It was an elevated sen- 
try-walk, no more than twenty-six feet in height, but 
designed to support engines of war which were doubt- 
less intended to terrify rather than to injure. The pur- 
pose of the wall was clearly to protect Rome from wan- 
dering bands of marauders. 

At some later date the wall was greatly strengthened 
and elevated so as to serve as a complete bulwark for 
the city against a concerted attack of besiegers. The 
towers and the gates were remodelled, and the whole 
came to assume approximately its final form. This re- 
construction seems to have occurred in the time of Max- 
entius. It is not easy to understand why that general 
should have forsaken the protection of a fortification so 
impregnable to meet Constantine in the open field. Mr. 
Richmond thinks that his hand was forced by the citi- 
zens of Rome. This is a possible, though hardly con- 
vincing, explanation. Maxentius had his army at his 
back to overawe the populace. 

The next restoration occurred in the time of Hono- 
rius. Loopholes took the place of windows in the towers. 
Aurelian’s double-gates now became single-arched, in 
order to facilitate defense. Each new gate—there were 
several—was equipped with a portcullis. In short, the 
fortification acquired a distinctly medieval complexion. 
The reconstructed wall was ready for Honorius’s tri- 
umphal entry, in 404. It is interesting to observe that 
the new Land Wall of Constantinople erected in 412 
closely followed the pattern of this wall of Rome. 
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In A. D. 442 occurred the great earthquake at Rome 
that seriously damaged the Colosseum and other public 
buildings. The wall likewise must have suffered, and it is 
to the period immediately following this date that the 
next series of extensive repairs must be attributed. 
The process of restoration seems to have been resumed 
under Theodoric in 500-510. 

Three final periods of repair and reconstruction are 
recognized by Mr. Richmond as falling in the time of 
Belisarius. In 536, in preparation for the impending 
Gothic siege, the wall was greatly strengthened and pro- 
vided with ballistae, which are said to have been oper- 
ated by steel springs, and with the smaller onagri, which 
were capable of laying down a ‘creeping barrage’. It is 
little wonder that the Goths made no headway against 
so formidable an armament. The breathing-space that 
followed their retreat was utilized by Belisarius for re- 
facing the walls in rough ‘block and brick’ work. In 
546 Rome was betrayed to Totila, who sought to de- 
stroy its greatness by systematically razing its walls, 
but his purpose was frustrated by the redoubtable Beli- 
sarius, who recovered the city in the following year. 
The latter’s new repairs, perhaps not very extensive, 
are sufficiently distinctive to be still recognizable. 

The year 547 marks the end of the great building 
period. Subsequent repairs, though sufficiently num- 
erous, are the work of unskilled and unintelligent men- 
ders only. 

Such in brief is the history of the wail. The non- 
specialist who knows something of the Aurelianic 
structure at first hand will be amazed to find, from Mr. 
Richmond's book, that so little of what is seen to-day 
can be attributed to Aurelian. The ruin turns out to be 
nothing more than a venerable patchwork of which that 
Emperor supplied merely the now hardly distinguish- 
able original fabric. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A. D. FRASER 


The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries B. C., Glasgow University Publications 
XXVIII. By A. W. Gomme. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well (1933). Pp. vii, (i), 87. 5 shillings. 


It is both a pleasure and a task to review Mr. Gomme’s 
monograph, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries B. C., a pleasure because of its im- 
portance, sound scholarship, and style, a task because 
the intricacies of the subject and the meagerness of the 
data require delicate and painstaking treatment. In 
Mr. Gomme’s little book are to be found not only the 
central discussion of the population of Athens, ex- 
amined with respect to total figures, class distribution, 
and centers of population (1-48), but also detailed a- 
nalyses of the Athenian Bouleutai lists, and of the Ephe- 
boi and Diaitetai inscriptions, a note on the size of 
families and the exposure of children, a bibliography, 
an index of sources, and one of the finest maps of Attica 
that I have seen'. 


<'The contents of this monograph are as follows: <Table of > 
Contents (v~vii); I, Total Figures and Class Distribution (1-35): 
Importance of the Problem (1-3), Six Groups of Evidence (3-35); 
II, Country and Town Population (37~48); Note A, The Value of 


The demographic statistics of antiquity, a source of 
vexation to historians ever since David Hume pointed 
out in 1752 that ancient records of this subject were 
highly unreliable, were discussed most thoroughly by 
Julius Beloch?. Mr. Gomme's book will not supersede 
Beloch’s work (it was not intended to do so). Mr. 
Gomme pays to this book just tribute, but he differs 
from it, as he states (2), ‘“‘often in method and some- 
times in result... .'’? But henceforth no study of Athe- 
nian population can afford to neglect Mr. Gomme'’s con- 
tribution. 

After indicating briefly the great importance of the 
study of population statistics for our knowledge of 
ancient civilization, Mr. Gomme plunges directly into 
an examination of such figures. On the basis of six 
different groups of evidence, most important of which 
are the statements of army strength given by different 
authors (these range from the worthless evidence of 
Herodotus to that of the highly accurate Thucydides) 
and the inscriptional material, Mr. Gomme presents, 
in the form of a Table (26), a summary of Athenian 
population at various dates, from 480 to 313 B. C. The 
peak was reached in 431 B. C. with a total population 
(men, women and children) of 315,500, composed of 
172,000 citizens, 28,500 metics, and 115,000 slaves. The 
Peloponnesian War and the plagues of 430-429 and 
426-425 resulted in a tremendous decline, to 218,000 in 
425 B. C., and to an even smaller, but incalculable, 
number in 400. During the fourth century there again 
was a gradual increase in population. In 323 B. C. the 
total population was 258,000. Thereafter, with the de- 
cline of Athens, the population decreased once more. 
Mr. Gomme’s figures are higher than Beloch’s through- 
out, in one case by as much as 80,000. With admirable 
prudence Mr. Gomme constantly emphasizes the prob- 
ability that there is a large percentage of error in all his 
calculations. His figures, he says, must not be taken to 
represent anything but approximations. As he sum- 
marizes the situation (34), ‘'...It is of value if it is es- 
tablished as highly probable, first that the citizen popu- 
lation in 431 was nearer 50,000 than 30,000, and a 
hundred years later nearer 40,000 than 20,000; and, 
second, that the number of slaves was at no time larger 
than 100-120,000. ..."’ Beyond this we cannot go until 
further evidence appears. 

It is obviously impossible to review here all of Mr. 
Gomme’s calculations and deductions. I shall therefore 
merely record a few scattered notes and comments. 
The question of the size of the slave population is the 


Athenian Statistics. The Bouleutai Lists (49-56); Note B, The 


Epheboi and Diaitetai Inscriptions (67-73); Note C, The Size of 
Athenian Families, and the Exposure of Children {75-83); List 
of Books and Articles Referred to (84-85); Index of Passages in 


Ancient Authorities Discussed or Quo (86-87); Index of In- 
scriptions <Quoted> (87); Map of Attica. 

n_ his discussion of the exposure of children (75-83) at Athens 
Mr. Gomme does not mention two treatments of this subject which 
have come under my notice. He has a reference (79) to H. Bolke- 
stein, The Exposure of Children at Athens and the éyxutpirpla, 
Classical Paiolony, 17 145922). 222-239. My friend and colleague, 
Professor La Rue Van Hook, published, in 1921, an article entitled 
The Exposure of Infants at Athens, in Transactions and Pr - 
ings of the American Philological Association §1 (for 1920), 134" 
145. To this article Bolkestein referred (222). Mr. Gomme lists this 
article in his bibliography (85), but he gives the pages wrongly. as 
104-145". There is a brief, but very suggestive discussion of the 
matter in Alfred Korte, Hellenistic Poetry, Translated <from 
the German> by Jacob Hammer and Moses Hadas, 21-22 (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1929). C. K.>. 
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particular béte-noire of this whole subject. The figures 
handed down from antiquity are exaggerated far be- 
yond reason. This is especially true of Ctesicles’s ac- 
count of the census taken by Demetrius of Phalerum at 
the end of the fourth century B. C. (Athenaeus 272 C). 
Ctesicles gives 400,000 as the number of Athenian 
slaves (with this compare 470,000 in Aegina and 460,000 
in Corinth, according to Athenaeus 272 B. D.). Now, 
470,000 persons could not conceivably live on the Island 
of Aegina; yet these figures have frequently been ac- 
cepted. Mr. Gomme handles the problem well. He dis- 
counts most of the evidence and roughly estimates 
(perhaps still too generously) the Athenian slave popu- 
lation at 115,000 in 431 B, C., 81,000 in 425, and 104,000 
in 323; he wisely makes no effort to obtain a substitute 
for Ctesicles’s 400,000 by emendation of the text as it 
has come down to us. A careful study of the evidence 
in the papyri may yet disclose sufficient information to 
permit a reasonable estimate of the percentage of the 
slave population in certain towns in Egypt. Such in- 
formation, though limited to Egypt, might furnish a 
clew regarding the rest of the Mediterranean world. 
The available material outside of Egypt leaves us hope- 
lessly mired. 

I differ from Mr. Gomme in the treatment of In- 
scriptiones Graecae 2.? 1672. This inscription records 


the amounts of the first-fruits sent from Attica to the 


temple at Eleusis in 329-328 B. C. These figures enable 
us to determine the total Attic grain-production for 
that year, and, when they are combined with certain 
other evidence, provide a check on the population 
figures‘. Demosthenes (20.31) states that in 335 B. C. 
Athens imported 400,000 medimni of grain from the 
Bosporus, and that this amount was equal to the im- 
ports from the rest of the world. This implies a total 
grain-import of 800,000 medimni. Mr. Gomme ques- 
tions (32) the second half of this statement, on the basis 
of Demosthenes’s known bias toward the Bosporan 
kingdom. But, as he admits (32), Demosthenes ‘“‘pro- 
fesses to quote official figures for the Bosporus... .”’ 
Why can we not assume further that Demosthenes’s 
statement that Bosporan imports amounted to half of 
the total also derives from these official records? Follow- 
ing Mr. Gomme’s own method, we then arrive at a 
population figure of 185,000 to 200,000, rather than 
270,000. The other evidence for this period is highly 
dubious and fragmentary, as can be seen from Mr. 
Gomme’s Table and his text, and provides no con- 
clusive argument for choosing between these two re- 
sults. 

The second chapter (Country and Town population) 
is much less satisfying than the first. The available evi- 
dence, which comes from building and manumission in- 
scriptions, tombstones, and a few miscellaneous sources, 
falls very far short of providing even a working basis for 
a Statistical discussion of urban and rural population. I 
can seen no value, for instance, in an enumeration (37—39) 
of the deme-enrollment of various prominent Athenians. 
We can see a definite trend toward the city through- 
out the fifth and the fourth centuries, and perhaps it is 
correct to say (47) that “in 430 over half the popu- 


lation of Attica, in 330 nearly three-quarters, concen- 
trated in the town-area....’’, but we can say little 
more, if we can say so much. 

The epigraphical notes which follow this chapter are 
highly specialized and beyond my competence. The 
bibliography is most complete; Ettore Ciccotti’s general 
survey, Il Problemo Demografico nel Mondo Antico, in 
Metron 9g (1931), 111-165, should, however, be added. 
A few misprints and omissions in the highly accurate 
text may be noted. At page 3, note 1, Aristophanes, 
Ecclesiazousai 1132 should be added to the list of con- 
ventionalized uses of the figure 30,000. For ‘‘Ps.-Dem 
XXv 50” we should read ‘Pseudo-Demosthenes 25.51’. 
I think that Mr. Gomme errs here in dismissing so 
summarily this passage as another passage giving a 
worthless round-number, and so in a class with Herod- 
otus’s testimony. On page 28, under (F), read ‘329/8’ 
for ‘‘329"’, and in note 1 to this page, in the reference to 
Kunst’s article we should read ‘493 ff.’ in place of 
“496ff"’. 


New York, New York MoskEs I. FINKELSTEIN 


JULIUS CAESAR AND THE SECTIO CAESAREA 


In Dr. H. H. Haggard’s book, Devils, Drugs, and 
Doctors (New York, Harper, 1929), we find (41), 
among some very generous acknowledgments to ancient 
medicine, the following: 


The name Caesarean attached to it <the Caesarean 
Section > has given rise to the belief that Julius Caesar 
was brought into the world by this means, but at the 
time when Caesar lived the operation is not known to 
have been performed on the living woman, and his 
mother, Julia, lived many years after his birth, as is 
proven by his letters to her. 


The explanation which follows is not the point of dis- 
cussion here. Rather I wish to express wonder that, in 
medical histories and in English dictionaries (including 
the Oxford), the name of Julius Caesar should be linked 
with the matter at all. The original bearer of the cog- 
nomen Caesar is, of course, not known, but a Sextus 
Julius Caesar was praetor in Sicily in 208 B. C.'. This 
is the first Caesar definitely known to history. But it 
seems very probable that a Lucius Julius Caesar, the 
father of Sextus, lived at about the time of the First 
Punic War?; he may have been the first of the name. 

At any rate we need not believe that Julius Caesar 
was brought into the world by the Caesarean Section’. 


WABASH COLLEGE, . 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA Henry C. MONTGOMERY 


1See W. Drumann-P. Groebe, Geschichte Roms?, 3.115, and V. 
Gardthausen, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie des Classischen 
10.182. 

*See Pauly-Wissowa 10.182. 

<3In The Encyclopaedia Britannia 4.526, in the article Cae- 
sarean Section, it is stated that a certain operation was called 
Caesarean Section “from a legend of its employment at the birth of 
Julius Caesar...."’ Presently, in the same article, we read, “*... But 
the first recorded instance of its being performed on a living woman 
occurred about 1850....'’ The operation ‘almost invariably re- 
sulted in death of the mother from sepsis or hemorrage....'’ In a 
book entitled The Oxford Companion to English Literature, Com- 
— and Annotated by Sir Paul Harvey (Oxford: At the Clarendon 

ress, 1932), the statement is made (127), without qualification, 
rome Caesarea Sectio was ‘‘done in the case of Julius Caesar’, 
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